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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ANCIENT DOCUMENTS AND THEIR BEARING 
UPON THE PRESENT TIME.—NO. 2. 

In the year 1749, five years later than the 
epistle sent by London Friends concerning 
privateering, extracts trom the minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia, “so 
far as concerns the several Quarterly Meet- 
ings,” were made and signed by the same 
clerk, John Kinsey. One of these lies before 
me. It covers nearly two pages of foolscap, 
and contains minutes respecting the hasty 
consummation of second marriages, and the 
marriage of a first cousin of a deceased wife, 
both being declared contrary to the Disci- 
pline, the latter point, the minute states, be- 
ing moved to be reconsidered. The same 
was accordingly done, and the matter haviug 
been largely and solidly debated, the result 
of this meeting on the whole is, “That this 
brauch of the Discipline remain in the man- 
ner it now stands.” I quote the action of 
the meeting because it conveys to my mind 
a very clear evidence that Friends in that 
day were more parliamentary in the con- 
sideration of quesiions that came before them 
than they generally are at the present time, 
and that there was a yieldivg to the prevail- 
ing sense of the meeting as implied in the 
“largely and solidly” debating the matter. 

The next minuie is in reference to the 
“Visiting of Families.” The minute reads: 
“This meeting again recommends to such of 
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the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings within 
the verge of this Meeting as have not lately 
been in the practice of visiting families, that 
they will, as speedily as they can, perform 
this Christian duty.” In similar extracts 
from the minutes of the Yearly Meeting held 
at Burlington in 1750, of which Israel Pem- 
berton, Jr., was clerk, “Jobn Kinsey havin 
lately deceased,’ the same subject dialaeat 
the attention of the Meeting, as shown by the 
following: “The advice of this Meeting was 
now revived to such Monthly Meetings who 
have not lately been in the practice of visit- 
ing families, weightily to consider the im- 
portance of maintaining this part of our Dis- 
cipline, and to discharge their duty therein.” 
Who can estimate the loss the Society has 
sustained through the relaxing of labor in 
this particular, for we must believe that such 
thoughtful care exercised by the officers and 
concerned members of a Monthly Meeting 
under its sanction and direction, would have 
a gathering and cementing influence over the 
younger portions of a family, bringing them 
under the notice of their elders, and so estab- 
lishing a bond of union and good feeling that 
would continue to draw them in the nearness 
of social and ‘religious fellowship after they 
had passed beyond the sbelter of the parental 
roof. It is sufficient evidence of a departure 
from this Friendly, old-time usage that many 
of our young people, in these days, grow up 
to maturity with scarcely any recognition 
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from the appointed guardians of the mcm- 
bership of the Society, or any apparent efforis 
to bring them inio near feeling and sympathy 
with the precepts and testimonies of our pro- 
fesaion. 

It is true that within the last few years the 
First-day schoo] movement has, in a measure, 
met this want, and awakened among our 
children a spirit of inquiry in regard to the 
fundamental principles of the religion we 
profess that will, it is carnestly hoped, tend 
to the building up of the waste places in our 
Zion. But yround once lost can never he fuliy 
regained; and while we acknowledge this, 
let those who are the delegated shepherds and 
guardians over the flock see to it that the 
oversight which their eppointment involves 
be not left too entirely to any institution, how- 
ever gcod its intention, that has no recogni- 
tion from the governing power of the Society, 
as a means of usefulne:s in the religious 
training of our youth. 

No other branch of the Christian church 
has been co unmirdful of the children who by 
birthright inherit its privileges and its re- 
sponsibilities. In all the ages of which there 
is any record religicus requirements and ob- 
servances tave been carefully taught the 
children at an early sage, not alone by the 
parents who, through indifference or want of 
proper ability, may neglect the duty, but sup- 

lemental to all home instruction there has 
een, avd still continues to te, a special 
training provided for by the canon of the 
church, which is held as obligatory—a duty 
that must not be neglected by those in au- 
thority. 

The simplicity of our religious faith calls 
all the more for diligence on the part of those 
who administer its Discipline, that the chil- 
dren while in tke impressible years of innc- 
cent teachableness may understand the rea- 
sous fcr the faith into which they are born, 
and so be prepared to meet with firmness ard 
a good answer the counier-current of creeds 
and ceremonials that to a greater or less de- 
gree prevails in every other religious body. 

In the extracts from the minutes of 1750, 
there is a paragraph which may be regarded 
as embracing the first decided effort made by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to establish 
schools within the limits of the several 
Quarterly Meetings. The minute reads: 
“Some proporals concerning the settling of 
schools in the country being recommended 
from Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, were 
now read, and are in substance: ‘To enforce 
the consideration of the importance of train- 
ing up our youth in useful learning under 
the tuition of religious, prudent persons as 
schoolmasters,’ and giving their sentiments 
that the most likely means to induce such 
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pergons to underteke the business will be to 
have some certain income fixed, in corsidera- 
tion of which they should be cbliged to teach 
so many children on behalf of each Mcnthly 
Meeting as the said Meeting may judge ade- 
quate to the galary, and that no person thould 
receive the benefit of the salary without the 
appointment of each Meeting, of which pro- 
posel this Meeting directs the Clerk to send 
copies to the several Quarterly Meetings, 
who are advised to recommend the considera- 
tion thereof to their Particular Meetings, and 
that they would make report thereon to next 
Yearly Mecting, in order that Friends may 
be able to judge more fully what further can 
be proposed to effect this gocd purpose.” 

This minute affords additional evidence of 
the great concern felt by the Yearly Meeting 
for its children, that they might be watched 
over, not only in the family and in the church, 
but that the same guarded care might be ex- 
tended while they were gaining an education 
in all “ useful learning.” From this exercise, 
doubtless, sprang up the substantial echool 
houses that are dotted all over the country 
wherever a Friends’ meeting house lifts its 
unpretending gable, and the ample funds that 
in many neighborhoods are held in trust for 
schcol purposes testify to the liberality and 
the earnest zeal in the cause of guarded edu- 
cation manifested by the fathers and mothers 
of that pericd. 

The knowledge of the interest which more 
than a century and a quarter ago led to the 
establishment of Friends’ schools should en- 
courage us of the present day to greater faith- 
fulness in this particular, that we may pro- 
vide for our children the same careful tiain- 
ing in moral and literary culture that was £0 
willingly and earnestly undertaken by the 


worthies of that earlier time. L.J.R 
Third month 29th, 1880. 
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WE have all one and the same nature; we 
are created eepecially for the sake of one an-~ 
other. We are made for co-operation, and to 
act against one another is contrary to Nature. 
The good man remembers that every rational 
being is his kinsman.— Marcus Aurelius. 


For Friend's Intelligencer. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


The importance of this attainment is per- 
haps generally conceded, and perhaps the 
att#inment is generally claimed theoretically, 
but practically we too often fail in making 
this self knowledge ours. And why is this? 
What is it that hinders the knowing of our- 
selves? If this inquiry is brought closely 
home, and an honest inveetigation made, 
many of us will find self-love at the root of 
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the difficulty. It has hidden away, out of 
eight, a little something—perhaps an unper~ 
formed duty, or a harsh judgment of a friend 
or neighbor—the existence of which has not 
been admitted even to ourselves, nevertheless 
it has long lain as a stone making sterile the 
place where should have been found the fer- 
tile soil, in which the good seed would have 
rooted and flourished. 

Self-love often interferes with that earnest 
eelf-examination which would detect the pres- 
ence of any feeling that is inimical to the soften- 
ing influence of heavenly good, and it there~ 
fore interferes with self-knowledge. 

‘Man, know thyself, enough for man to 





- know,” is a familiar axiom. To man’s grasp- 


ing desires it may seem to limit too narrowly 
the sphere of his mental activities, but it is 
well, as placing self-knowledge foremost upon 
the list of attainments to be sought after, for 
self-knowledge surely is a necessary adjunct 
to self government. 

The question may arise, how can we beat 
gain this self knowledge, upon which so much 
depends? Let us not forget there is a Light 
that makes all things manifest—‘a Light 
that enlighteneth every man that cometh 
into the world,” and if we bring our deeds to 
this Light, and place our every thought and 
word and action subject to its searching rays, 
not allowing self-love to interfere, we shall be 
able to discern whether they are the growth of 
the good seed——yea or nay. 

This Light, or internal manifestation of 
Divine Wisdom and Love, places a knowl- 
edge of self within the reach of ali, and if it 
be allowed to do its work, it will not only 
“bring to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness,” and “‘make manifest the counsels of 
the heart,” but it will place man, through 
his co-operation with its workings, in a state 
of acceptance with the Great I Am. 

Here the Apostolic reminder comes in— 
“Let him who thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” There is need of care that 
‘none be puffed up one against another.” 
The same apostle queries, “ For who maketh 
thee to differ from another, and what hast 
thou that thou didst not receive? Now, if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as 
if thou hadst not received it?” Unto all is 
a measure of this grace given, and happy, 
yea blessed are those who so far appreciate 
the value of this great gift as to submit to 
its government, and thus cause their lives to 
be a reflex of its excellency. 

Although the foregoing caution is needed, 
we might reasonably suppose humility would 
be the first outgrowth of a true knowledge of 
self, for this knowledge must reveal our falli- 
bility and our dependence, and so far as we 
have attained it must cause us to say, as did 
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the great apostle, “ But by the grace of God 
I am what I am,” and well will it be for us 
if we can also say with him, “And His grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not in 
vain.” 

A ,prectical ackuowledgment of the impor- 
tance of the knowledge of self, in ail its 
workings, will go far towards introducing 
man into and keeping him in this humble 
and blessed condition. J.J. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 27th, 1880. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A RELIGIOUS DUTY. 


The fourth query propounds the inquiry 
whether Friends are clear of the manufacture 
and sale of all intoxicating beverages, and 
by the change made in 1879 in the Discipline 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting its members 
are earnestly entreated, as far as their influ- 
ence extends, to prevent the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage, and not to sign 
applications to license inns or taveras for 
that purpose. 

A practical people, as Friesds have always 
claimed to be, having for their outward guid- 
ance adopted such appropriate and wholesome 
rules, the Society occupies an advanced posi- 
tion before the world, and its members are 
therefore expected to be worthy exemplars in 
promoting rightly directed efforts to banish 
not only wine-bibbing from their religious 


‘fold, but the drinking customs prevalent in 


the community at large, and to perform their 
religious duty towards freeing our country 
from the sad evils of this demoralizing agent. 

Acknowledging that the best welfare of the 
race should actuate all as a common brothet- 
hood, Friends, as partaking in the results of - 
governmental measures, are under high obli- 
gations to strive to promote all proper meas- 
ures to lessen the seductive temptations now 
spread broadcast (five or six thousand of such 
places being tolerated in the so-called Quaker 
City) by the legalized traffic, upheld by ruin- 
ous enactments that are open to repeal by 
the voice and earnest action of the good citi- 
zens of the commonwealth. 

Our discipline, strengthened by the change 
or addition made in 1879, reads well as to 
the letter, but, owing to the interests of party 
and the blinding influence of prevalent drink- 
ing customs, there is cause to fear its excel- 
lent rules and advices are not likely to be 
thoroughly carried out, unless the Society in 
its organized capacity shail at least extend 
care to delinquents, and exercise an encour- 
aging supervision over the flock. 

Besides inserting wholesome paragraphs in 
Books of Discipline, to be formally read and 
answered in slimly attended business meet- 
ings perhaps once only in the year, the reform 
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of this long-prevalent evil is of such vital 
importance to moral and religious advance 
ment, that throughcut all branches of the 
Society committees are needful to investigate 
delinquencies, and, as way opens, promote 
the practical and intelligent carrying out of 
its rules and advices. ; 

I would venture the suggestion that, in 
the distribution of publications selected by 
the Representative Committee and placed in 
the Yearly Meeting’s fire-proof, the moral 
and religious benefit of such selections is 
not necessarily restricted to the histories, 
biographies and doctrinal views of ancient 
and worthy Friends. 

In this age of scientific research into the 
various departments of the laws of Deity, 
as well as of religious investigation, a place 
may profitably be given to works affording 
“light” essential to be obeyed to shun the 
suffering and thraldom of vice. 

And amongst the works needed are euch 
as portray the shortcoming of Friends who 
tamely allow their ballots to perpetuate the 
legislative endorsement of the liquor traffic, 
and thus to act as accomplices ot the crime 
and wretchedness resulting from the use of 
intoxicating beverages. 

A justification ot the full reports usually 
made in answer to the fourth query calls 
for conscientious care and fidelity that Friends 
shall not be misrepresented in the Legisla- 
ture by thoughtlessly supporting persons dis- 
posed to continue the State in the disyraceful 
attitude of endorser of the ruinous traffic. 

So long as this fountain of “ bitter waters” 
is legalized and upheld by the voice and bal- 
lots of the people, Friends, along with other 
citizens (who fail to use the power they pos- 
sess to prevent it), must stand amongst the 
accomplices of the guilt and crime, by per~ 
petuating the stronghold of the ~ “ 

. . Je 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
! THE KING OF SIAM TO THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 

The beautiful poem of ‘“‘The Light of 
Asia,’ by Eawin Arnold, which has now 
passed through eight editions in this country, 
has found its way to the throne of Siam. The 
king of this Buddhist country, who has re- 
ceived an English education, bas written a 
letter of thanks to the poet and has conferred 
upon him the highest mark cf. appreciation 
by appointing him an officer of the Siamese 
Order of the White Elephant. The follow- 
ing is the letter: 

Granp Patace, Banxox, Dee. 5, 1879. 

S1r:—My father devoted much time to the 
study and defence of his religion, and al- 
though I, being called to the throne while 


young, had no time to become a echolar like 
him, I too have interested myself in the study 
of the Sacred Books, and take a great inter- 
est in defending our religion and having it 
properly understood. It seems to me that if 
Europeans believe the missionary preaching 
that ours is a feolish and bad religion, they 
must also believe that we are a foolish and 
bad people. I therefore feel much gratitude 
to those who, like yourself, teach Europeans 
to hold our religion in respect. I thank you 
for the copy of your poem, “The Light of 
Asia,” presented to me through my minister 
in London. 

I am not a sufficiently good scholar to 


judge English poetry, but as your work is . 


based upon the similar source of our own infor- 
mation, I can read it through with very muek 
pleasure, and I can tay that your poem “The 
Light of Asia,” is the most eloquent defense 
of Buddhism that has yet appeared, and is 
full of beautiful poetry ; but I like Book See- 
ond very much, and am very much interested 
in the final rermon. I have no doubt that 
our learned men would argue with you for 
hours or for years, as even I can see that some 
of your ideas are not the same as ours. But 
I think that in showing love to have been the 
emivent characteristic of the Lord Buddha, 
and Karma, in Siamese “ Kam,” the result 
of the inevitable law of Dharma, the princi- 
ple of existence, you bave taught Buddhiem, 
and I may thank you for having made a Eu- 
ropean Buddhist speak beautifully in the 
most wide-spread language of the world. 

To mark my opinion of your good feeling 
towards Eastern peoples, and my apprecia— 
tion of your high ability and the service you 
have done to ai] Buddhists by this defense of 
their religion, 1 have much satisfaction in 
appointing you an officer of our most exalted 
Order of the White Elephant, of which you 
will soon hear further from Mr. D. K. Mason, 
my Coneul-General in London. I am yours 
faithfully, CHULALONKORN, King. 

To Edwin Arnold, Esq., C. 8. L., etc. 

Might not the gifted poet be able to re- 
spond to this royal letter so wisely as to show 
the king that true Christianity is the sum 
and substance of all the many revelations of 
the Divine Wisdom, not militating against 
the teachings of the sages of India or of 
Greece, but supplementing and completing 
them ? 

It would be a beautiful and beneficent work 
to demonstrate to this monarch of the far 
East the essential unity of the spiritual expe- 
riences of the pure in heart of every age and 
clime. The life and work of the blessed 
teacher of Nazareth is so completely in accord 
with the ideal of the noblest aspirations of 
the sons of men, that we think that when the 
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subject comes simply before gifted and sin- 
cere minds it must find credence and accept- 
ance. An anecdote cited in a religious ex- 
change illustrates this subject : 

“A few years ago a Hindoo merchant, 
coming from his native village in the interior 
on a trading expedition, picked up a copy of 
the New Testament, as a curiosity, and car- 
ried it back to his home. He commenced 
reading it; was struck by the simple beauty 
of Christ’s teaching and life; read it to his 
neighbors; they shared his admiration; by 
common consent they adopted it as their 
standard by which to live. The man died; 
the village held on to the book, and came to 
be known in all the district as the Village 
with-the Book. When, later, a Christian 
missionary came to the place, he found the 
village in spirit and character essentially 
Christian. Neither the Hindoo apostle nor 
auy of his disciples knew anything about the 
literary question. When Christ lived, when 
and by whom his life was written, they nei- 
ther knew nor cared. The life was there be- 
fore them ; it was worthy to be followed, and 
they followed it.” 8 

































PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Never certainly in human language was so 
much—such a world of love and wisdom and 
tenderness——compressed into such few immor- 
tal words. Every line, every touch of the 
picture is full of beautiful eternal sigificance. 
The poor boy’s presumptuous claim for all 
that life could give him—the leaving of the 
old home—the journey to a far country—the 
brief spasm of “enjoyment” there—the 


exhaustion of all that could make life noble 
and endurable—the abysmal degradation and 
unutterable misery that followed—the comin 

to himself and recollection of all that he ha 

left behind—the return in heart-broken peni- 
tence and deep humility—the father’s far-off 
sight of him, and the gush of compassion and 
tenderness over this poor returaing prodigal 
—the ringing joy of the whole household 
over him who had been loved and lost, and 
had now come home-—-the unjust jealousy 
and mean complaint of the elder brother, 
and then that close of the parable in a strain 
of music: “ Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine. It was meet that we 
should make merry, and ba glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.” All this is indeed a 
divine epitome of the wandering of man and 
the love of God, such as no ear of man has 
ever hoard elsewhere. Put in the one scale 
all that Confucius or Sakya Mouai, or Zoro 
aster, or Socrates ever wrote or said—-and 
they wrote and said many beautiful and holy 
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words—and put in the other the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son alone, with all that this 
single parable means, and can any candid 
spirit doubt which scale would outweigh the 
other in eternal preciousness, in divine adap- 
tation to the wants of man?—Canon Farrar. 


Cuitpren of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 


Hath looked on no religion scornfully 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they 


Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 


Children of men! not that your age excel 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 
—Matthew Arnold. 


oscillate from time to time in the estimation 
set upon different classes of virtues. At one 
period all the more stirring qualities are in 
favor. 
siasm claim the highest homage; even the 
passions, from their power and intensity, are 
respected and admired without stint. In an- 
other age these qualities are depreciated in 
favor of what are termed the passive virtues. 
Calmness, patience, endurance, moderation, 
gentleness and self-sacrifice are extolled as all- 
important, and good people try to quench the 
fires of youthful ardor and ambition by the 
placid waters of calm content. 
right in what they urge, and wrong only in 
what they igaore. 
ive virtues (so-called) must unite in harmo- 
nious proportions to make a manly man or & 
womanly woman. But the great mistake that 
we are all apt to make in this distinction is 
that of relegating all force and strength to the 
former, and all mildness and tranquility to 


disposition is frequently assumed to be a mere 
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Forever doth accompany mankind, 


That men did ever find, 


can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 


Thou must be born again ? 


In pride of life the ages of your sires, 


The Friend of man desires. 


or 
From the Public Ledger. 
EQUANIMITY. 
There is in human nature a tendency to 


Courage, daring, energy, zeal, enthu- 


Both are 


The active and the pass- 


the latter. 
Equanimity, for example, or evenness of 


absence of strong feeling or excitability and 
to betoken somewhat of apathy, or, at least, 
indifference to the stirring concerns of life, to 
its hopes and fears, its longings and terrors, 
its aspirations and enthusiasms. It is true, 
there is an innate insensibility that never. 
gives way to outbreaks of any kind, simply 
because it is too dull to be aroused; but this 
differs as widely from true equanimity as the 
silence of sleep differs from the silence of in- 
tense watchfulness. There is, too, an artificial 
stoicism, which is simply the crushing out of 
all natural desires, the toning down of all 
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vivacity, the suppression of all impulse, the 
deadening of all emotion. True equanimity, 
so far from being any such weak and puerile 
negation as this, is, in fact, the fruit of com- 
bined forces. Earnest desires controlled by 
a strong will, powerful passions curbed by 
intrepid resolution, ardent enthusiasm guided 
by firm wisdom, manly energy steadied by a 
resolute purpose, warm impulses directed by 
unwavering principles, these are the materials 
out of which an equanimity worthy of the 
name is fashioned. 

Scales may be evenly balanced and true, 
yet if they are never to have anything put on 
either side, they are as valueless as a toy. It 
is only when they are weighted down on one 
side, and we place on the other our commod- 
ity, and so restore the balance, that they ful- 
fill their purpose. So, if a nature is ever 80 
equable, with nothing in it, it is worthless ; 
but when there is strength in one direction, 
balanced by equal strength in another, the 
equipoise is profitable. 

There are, however, very few persons who 
maintain this equanimity or evenness of power. 
Most of us have force in some direction, which, 
when exerted without the check of any coun- 
teracting power, disturbs our peace, and hin- 
ders our usefulness, One person, for instance, 
is sensitive, and keenly alive to criticism or 
praise. He is, perhaps, faithful and consci- 
entious, yet is often misrepresented and 
blamed, and his wounded feelings and indig- 
nation render him miserable. How is he to 
recover his equanimity? Not certainly by 
blunting his susceptibilities or hardening his 
feelings, still less by sacrificing duty to gain 
favor. An opposite power must be cultivated, 
that of self reliance, independence and loyalty 
to the right. When this gains ground, he will 
enjoy a peace of mind that is as far removed 
from apathy on the one hand as from undue 
susceptibility on the other. Another person 
has intense desire and strong passions, which 
raise within him a tumult of excitement, and 
if uncontrolled, may hurl him to destruction, 
‘How can he resist the swift current which is 
carrying him downward? Not by destroying 
these appetites and eradicating these desires. 
If this were possible, it would merely enfeeble 
the nature and destroy the energy. These 
passions must be met by another power—the 
force of will to control, direct and limit the 
natural instincts, and to relegate them to their 
proper spheres. 

Sometimes little vexations and petty cares 
will fret the mind and drive out all tranquil- 
lity. Then it is that larger views are needed, 
deeper thoughts, higher ideals, broader out- 
looks. We come back to our daily round of 
duties and cares refreshed and calmed after 
dwelling upon higher things, and we are sur- 
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prised that we could have been overcome by 
what is comparatively so trifling. Again, 
some serious calamity will overwhelm and 
threaten to destroy us. But a strong sense of 
what we owe to others, a firm resolution to 
overcome even this, a carefully cherished in- 
terest in something else that claims our 
thought and attention, will give us fortitude 
to endure and restore to us our peace of mind. 

Equanimity, then, is neither stoicism nor 
apathy ; it neither involves hardness of heart 
nor dullness of apprehension ; it is rather the 
calmness of strength, the balance of charac- 
ter, the evenness of powers, the peace which 
ever follows noble victories. The spirit thus 
fortified has nothing to fear. The self-con- 
trol, the inward clearness, the strength of will, 
the loyalty to duty, which it constantly ex- 
erts, are bulwarks against all attacks from 
without or from within. He who is thus ac- 
tuated preserves his evenness of mind under 
all circumstances, and diffuses around him 
peace, harmony and contentment. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


Denver, Cot, March 20, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Though time flies so fast, yet it seems long 
ago since I sent, from the old “ Agency 
Home,” an occasional letter to my friends 
through the medium of Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Between thea and now there have been 
many changes and turning; in my life, and, 
eventually, I find myself, my husband and 
little family of two, residents of Denver, the 
Queen City of the Plains, where, but fifteen 
or twenty years ago, the rude shanty and dug- 
out sheltered the advance guard of the great 
army of human beings, which, coming from 
east and north and south, have swelled the 
little village into a thriving and prosp2rous 
city. It is built on a slope towards the grand 
Rocky Mountains, and from here we look un- 
tiriogly on the eternal snows. The winter 
just past has been one of unusual mildoess, 
and, except one or two slight drizzles, and a 
few snow storms, or rather ta!ls of snow, there 
have been almost perpetual sunshine and 
Italian skies. 

Even thus early, the great rush of travel 
has begun, and only last week two thousand 
persons arrived by the western bound trains, 
and the number is increasing. Just now the 
mining fever is at its acme; and all is bustle 
and excitement. Capitalists touch here en 
route to the various mining camps with vis- 
ions of “ millions in it.’”’” Men with but means 
enough to reach their destinations, urged on 
by tales of fabulous wealth hidden in the 
mountain sides, congregate in hundreds upon 
the street corners discussing the possibility of 
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venturing over the snow-locked passes, or 
facing the icy blasts that sweep down from 
the mountain summits. Most of these are 
what are termed “ tender-feet,” and venture 
cautiously ; and, while they stand upon the 
order of going, my ragged pioneer husband 
(a photographer), accustomed to the hard- 
ships of mountain travel, takes his traps and 
his Indian blankets and starts for the now 
famous Gunnison. 

A letter just reaches me, from near the 
summit of the Alpine Pass, where he has 
been snow-bound for two days in a miner's 
little cabio, but ou the morrow, he, with some 

wy others, will reach the summit and descend the 
mountain side on snow shoes. These shoes 
are niae feet long, by five or six inches broad; 
on these they travel some fifteen or twenty 
mile:, over snow from four to six feet deap, 
before reaching the infant city of Guonisoa 
where he will make pictures of this celebrated 
mining camp and its surroundings. 

This place, of about forty or fifty houses, 
is but the nucleus about which will gather 
fine residences and buildings for all branches 
of trade. Already they have a bank with 
twenty-five thousand dollars capital. A great 
emigration is anticipated, and it is thought 
that by June the population will be incre1sed 
to fifty thousand. The mines are said to ba 

j very rich and extensive, and fortuves will be 
suddenly brought to the ducky prospectors. 
¥ Bat it is not aloae to those in pursuit of 
wealth that Denver offers its attractions. 
Thousands come to find relief or to be healed 
of their various maladies in this dry and 
bracing atmosphere. Most numerous are 
those afflicted with pulmonary disease in all 
its stages—strong, broad-shouldered, once 
healthy men, and frail, delicate women hope- 
lessly ill—aud others who have not waited 
for the fatal words, “too late.” Many are 
suffering from over-taxed minds as well as 
bodies, and are seeking repose in retirement 
from active business life, amid new and 
diverting scenes. 

When I see so much of suffering about 
me I am mae to feel thankful that the foun- 

4 tain of health has bean opened to us after 
five months of the severe acclimation, which 

: most are called upon to endure. I find my 
sympathies called forth daily, and I remem- 

ber the blessedness of giving. Words of com- 

fort and encouragem2nt from the strong and 
healthy cheer up the despondent and they 
take heart again to battle against the dis- 
comforts of disease. Amongst these are a 

few who also confide their soul’s need of 
health and healing. In the inner sanctuary 

are loagings beyoad the reach of human aid, 
except that which our Heavenly Father con- 
descends to use. To these, also, my soul re- 


sponds, and I feel thankful for my early 
training and plain Quaker teachings. These 
things often come to us in after years, and it 
is then we rise up and call our parents blessed. 

In our daily intercourse with the varieties 
of human nature about us, an ioterest in their 
welfare is awakened, and we are especially 
drawn towards those who are seeking after 
Truth in its beautiful simplicity. I was con- 
versing with an elderly gentleman a few days 
ago, and, upon his inquiring respecting the . 
principles of Friends, i handed him the pree- 
ious little book written by one whose memory 
is sacred to us, our deparied friead Benj. 
Hallowell. He said to me, on returaing it, 
“Madame, I have made a discovery ; I have 
found out that I have been a Quaker all my 
life and did not know it.” Doubtless, there 
are many who could say the same thing, did 
they only know more of the Divine teachings. 
We look forward to the time when Friends 
will be more diffusive; when the good seed 
will be scattered more broadcast and beyond 
the pale of their society. The missionary 
spirit is beginning to be fostered, and, I be- 
lieve the day will come when Friends will 
not be known by their peculiarity of costume 
but by a freeer intermingling with the world 
about them for the dissemination of their 
principles and for a wider distribution of 
their good and instructive books. 

But I must close my desultory letter; I 
trust it may be kindly welcomed by the read. 
ets of the interesting Friends’ Intelligencer, 


E. P.J. 


Go nor in society of the vicious. 













































LOCAL INFORMATION, 


The opening of the new meetinz-house at 
Washington, on the 21st ult., was an occasion 
of peculiar interest. Three overflowing meet- 
ings were held. It was found necessary to 
add seats to accommodate all in attendance. 





Oa the 24th ult. a committee of the Edu- 
cational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting met with Friends of Moorestown at 
their Preparative Meetiag to confer together 
respecting their Preparative Meeting School, 
and the necessary measures to be taken to in- 
crease its efficiency. It was reported that the 
school now numbers 30 pupils, and if the 
present school house can be improved and ° 
enlarged, or another edifice erected elsewhere, 
it is believed that the school would be con- 
siderably increased. 

The Friends of that meeting appear to be 
fully alive to the need of better accommoda- 
tiona—but have not, as yet, been able to unite 
upon the bast location for the building. The 
committee felt that they could do but little 
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in behalf of the undertaking until Friends 
themselves had first settled the question of 
location. 





A conference on the subject of First-day 
Schools was held with Friends of Quaker- 
town, Pa., at the close of their First-day 
morning meeting, on the 28th ult. 

A feeling, favorable to making an effort ty 
start a school there, was manifested, which 
the committee encouraged. There seemed to 
be a doubt as to getting the children together, 
but the experience in other localities gives 
evidence that if a school is started the chil- 
dren will not be wanting. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1880. 


Toe WasHIncTon Meetinc.—Our read- 
ers will hear with interest of the opening for 
public worship of the new meeting-house at 
Washington on the 21st of Third month. 
The number of Friends resident in this city 
is small, and if a meeting is to be regularly 
held there it will be needful that they com- 
b ne their strength and show living interest 
in the public service of divine worship by 
faithful attendance. Where a small body of 
earnest Friends thus maintain their meetings, 
without avy regular vocal ministry, they 
prove to those around them that they really 
have faith in the great priociple of which our 
fathers assumed the special championship— 
the allsufficiency of the secret and silent 
voice of God, as the teacher and reprover of 
His people. 

A valued correspondent (R. M. T.) who 
was in attendance at this opening meeting 
speaks of the great beauty of the day, and of 
the large congregation which assembled on 
the occasion. The venerable and beloved 
Samuel M. Janney was present, and in a few 
impreasive woras of encouragement and coun- 
sel, openéd the vocal services of the meeting. 

_ It was felt that his beautiful and consistent 
life of dedication to God, and his old age 
crowned with the beauty of holineas, were an 
incitement to the present and rising genera- 
tion to stand firmly by the standard that he, 
and such as he, have so long borne aloft. 
Other ministers who were in attendance 
spoke clearly of the operations of the divine 
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Spirit upon the heart, inviting all to come 
and partake of the waters of life which are 
offered freely, without money and without 
price. 

A Friend apnounced that a meeting for 
worehip will continue to be held every First- 
day morring in this house, and it will bea 
true gratification to Friends generally, but 
especially to those whose liberality has erect- 
ed this comely and convenient house of wor- 
ship, to hear that there is a renewed interest 
felt ,by those members dwelling in Washing- 
ton. May they so uphold the standard of 
our simple profession that kindred minds will 
be drawn into religious communion with 
them. 





An Important CHANGE FOR THE In- 
DIANS.—There is a general sentiment of ap- 
proval throughout the country in view of the 
recent measures taken by our government in 
regard to the Ute Indians of Colorado. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, each adult Indian 
of this tribe receives 160 acres of land in fee 
simple (made inalienable for 25 years) on 
which he can farm, instead of the vast tract 
now occupied by them for hunting. But it 
is certain that this wise measure will not be 
fully effective for the proper protection of the 
Indian uatil he obtains a recognition of his 
right to be classed as “a person,” entitled to 
the protection of the laws equally with the 
white race. Without this recognition he can 
not possibly hold his property or be protected 
in person, since any unscrupulous adventurer 
may seize upon his home and lands, take his 
crops, drive off his cattle or do any wrong to 
him and to his household without fear of 
legal retribution. Neither can an Indian be 
prosecuted or punished under our laws, and 
this immunity will make him a most unde- 
sirable neighbor. Now the tribal relation 
and the authority of the chief is the restraint 
of the red man; and this form of government 
is as absolute as the most absolute monarchy. 
To this rule the Indian is accustomed, and 
the chieftain is held responsible for the 
offences of individuals of the tribe, the whole 
tribe being punished by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for the crime of any member of it. The 
working of such a system is often cruelly un- 
just, and has been found to be antagonistic to 
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permanent civilization; but it is certainly 
better than entire lawlessness, 

There is reason to fear that unless measures 
are taken to throw the protective mantle of 
law over these people before breaking up 
their tribal bonds, much disorder and wrong 
will ensue, and we doubt not the proper au: | 
thorities at Washington will do the utmost in 
their power to secure civil rights to the In- 
dians. Says the N. Y. Tribune of the 26th ult.: 


“In granting to these mea this recognition 
we give them only what we have already 
ceded to the negro and to every foreign con- 
vict who takes refuge on our shores. Even 
with these legal rights the Indian will begio 
life on his 160 acres heavily handicapped in 
the race with other men. He has kaown no 
other occupation than hunting. It has been 
his business, not a frantic diversion, as we 
are apt to suppose. He received one-third of 
his food and clothes from government (when 
it was not gobbled up by agenis and in- 
spectors), and two-thirds he had to supply by 
the chase. He is now to be taken bodily 
from his home and buziness, and set down 
upon an unbroken patch of timber land to 
earn food and clothes out of that. Jt must 
be remembered that he is ignorant of farm- 
ing or of any trade. The agent, the black- 
smith, miller, etc., of each tribe were always 
whites, officially appointed, whose interest it 
was to keep the Indians ignorant of their 
trades lest they might lose their positions and 
profits, It must be remembered, too, that 
these men are eager for civilization. ‘I have 
lived amoog the Utes for four years,’ says 
ove missionary, ‘and saw but one drunken 
man in that time.’ Another testified that 
they were willing to give up hunting, and to 
farm and live like white men. 

“‘ The essential act of justice and protection 
to them and to our Western settlers is to ac~ 
cord them the civil rights which the United 
States grants to every other human being but 
the Indian within her borders.” 





Day Nourseries.—Among the useful and 
philanthropic institutions, which abound in 
our city, there is none perhaps that, in an 
unpretending way, is more helpful than the 
Day Nursery, where the mother, who is 
obliged to earn her livelihood, may leave her 
little children that are too young to take care 
of themselves and have them comfortably 
eared for auring her absence. 

There are very many industrious, reliable 
women in every neighborhood whose services, 
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by the day, would be gladly engaged by 
housekeepers wanting now and then additional 
help in the various departments of house 
work, but are deterred from employing them 
because of the difficulty of providing for 
iheir children, who must either be left to the 
uncertain care of some kiad-hearted but 
over burthened neighbor, or else look out for 
themselves as best they can. Many sad acci- 
dents, entailing lifelong injury to those least 
able, by reason of poverty to bear them, re- 
sult from this condition of things. 

These considerations have influenced the 
thoughtful and benevolent women, in several 
sections of our city, to establish nurseries or 
day-homes, which years of experience in the 
work have demonstrated to be of the great- 
est benefit, enabling the mother to go forth 
to her daily labor with a cheerful feeling, 
knowing that the little ones, for whom she 
labors will be kiodly and carefully provided 
for in the nursery, where the constant super - 
vision of refined and sensible- women will 
ensure to the inmates such attention as their 
helplessness calls for. 


Heretofore there has been no provision of 
this kind for the northern part of the city, 
and women who wished to avail themeelves 
of the advantages of such a home were 
obliged to go long distances to take their 
children before going to work. We under- 
stand that the want is now to be met. An as- 
sociation has been formed comprising a large 
number of the active workers in the ward 
organizations, who, from personal observation 
of the need there is for a day Nursery, have 
banded together under the title of the North- 
ern Day Nursery Association. 

It is their purpose to begin in a small way 
and enlarge as the demands increase. They 
have rented the house 904 N. Sixth street, 
and engaged, as matron, a woman who has 
had four years experience in a similar insti- 
tution. 

The house will be under the management 
of a large Acting Committee of earnest, capa- 
ble women, whose interest and personal over- 
sight are the best guarantee of the success of 
the nursery. It will be ready for the recep- 
tion of children on and after Fourth month 
5th. Friends of the undertaking, residing 
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within convenient distance, who wish to have 
the benefit of the nursery for the children of 
respectable working women, will ba required 
to furnish the applicant with a reference of 
good character. The association ask the aid 
and sympathy of the benevolent in carrying 
out this humane effort. 

Donations in money or supplies for the 
house will be gratefully received and prompt- 
ly acknowledged by L. J. Roberts, President, 
421 N. Sixth street, or M. A. Addams, 
Treasurer, 536 N. Fourth street. 





MARRIED. _ 

WALKER—COOPER.—On the afternoon of Third 
month 30th, 1880, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, of which both are mem- 
bers, Elisha H. Walker, of Baltimore (late of Phil- 
adelphia), son of James M. and Eliza H. Walker, 
of Loudon co., Va., and Lucy, youngest daughter of 
Elizabeth M. and the late William Cooper. 


— 


DIED. 

ORMSBY.—On the evening of Third month 27th, 
1880, Henry Ormsby, in his 80th year; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

WALTON.—On Sixth-day, Third mo, 26th, 1880, 
at his residence, Hartford, N. J., Levi L. Walton, in 
his 36th year. 

WALTON.—On the 28th of Third month, 1880, 
Lillian J., aged 3 weeks, child of Barclay and Jane 
J. Walton, members of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

THORN.—On the 23d of Third mo., 1880, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Jos. S. Middleton, near 
Crosswicks, N. J., Edward Thorn, in his 75th year. 

WILKINS —Ou the 23d of Third month, 1880, 
Grace Parry, wife of Richard Wilkins, in ber 71st 
year; a member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
KANSAS REFUGEES. 


Elizabeth L. Comstock writes to Joshua L. 
Baily from Topeka, Kansas, under date of 
Third mo. 18th. : 

“‘ A steady siream of emigration continues. 
The refugees come to Topeka at the rate of 
260 to 300 per week. We hear from our 
agents in different parts of the State of fresh 
arrivals in still larger numbers. From Par. 
sons we hear of large arrivals in great desti- 
tution. The same reporis from Coffeyville, 
Caaptopa, Oswego and other parts. The 
gentleman who has charge of our receiving 
and shipping department has just informed 
me that, ‘at the present rate of demand, our 
supplies will not last two weeks.’ Canst thou 
hasten more belding and clothing as qu ckly 
a3 possible ?” 

Oa the 231 inst. E. L. C. writes: “The 
poor refugees are crowding in faster than they 
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can be cared for. The cry of suffering and 
destitution comes to us from other towns 
also.” 

The most reliable estimates place the num- 
ber of refugees who have reached Kansas in 
the last few months at 18,000 to 20,000. 

Gov. St. John, of Kansas, says, in a recent 
letter, that he has reason to believe that the 
colored emigration to the north this spring 
will not fall short of 100,000. 

E. L. Comstock addressed a meeting at 
“Farnell Hall,” Chicago, on the 16th inst., 
which was very fully reported and favorably 
commented upon by eeveral of the papers of 
that city, and it is believed will arouse a 
greater interest among the people of Illinois 
on behalf of the refugees. 

At the earnest solicitation of Gov. St. John 
and others, E. L. C. is about to go to Ne- 
braska to endeavor to bring about a like 
interest in that State. It is desired to procure 
homes and employment for the refugees in 
other northern States, now that the emigra- 
tion is becoming grea‘er than it seems possible 
properly to provide for in Kansas, 

Since the first of Eieventh month last the 
undersigned has received in this city and 
transmitted to Elizabeth L. Comstock, for 
the relief of the refugees, $1,500 in money 
and supplies as follows, viz.: 32 boxes, 35 
bales and 146 barre!s of clothing, 2 bales 
burlap for bed sacks, 2 boxes Bibles and 
school books, 2 tierces crockery and queeng- 
ware, 2 boxes kitchen utensils, 1 box building 
hardware, 3 boxes soap and 6 boxes seeds— 
in all 231 packages. 

At least one-third of these supplies came 
from New England, a few from New York 
and Delaware, and the remainder from va- 
rious parts of New Jersey and Penusylvania. 
Free transportation was procured from Bos- 
ton and Providence to Philadelphia, as well 
as from Philadelphia to Kansas. 

“The Kansas'Freedmen’s Relief Associa— 
tion,” with which our friend E. L. Comstock 
is co-operating, does not propose to support 
the refugees in idleness, but every endeavor 
is made at once to distribute them where 
employment can be had. The readiness of 
these people to take the positions found for 
them, and the alacrity with which they enter 
upon work, is evidence that the emigrants are 
of the moet energetic sort, and their general 
sobriety and good conduct has been a moat 
gratifying feature of the work. 

But very few of these people can be put 
on their feet at once and made wholly non- 
dependent. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances to be looked for, most of them 
will need aid for some time to come—at least 
until they can make their first crop—possibly 
three months hence. 
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The appeal for aid is therefore renewed, 
not only for those who have already reached 
Kansas, and are needing help to help them- 
selves, but for the still larger number whom 
continued persecution in the South is driving 
northward. 

The undersigned will continue to receive 
and transmit as heretofore any moneys or 
supplies which may be intrusted to him. The 
most desirable form of donation is either 
money or made up clothing. Articles sent 
by rail or boat should be securely packed. 
To avoid miscarriage, each package should 
be distinctly marked “Joshua L. Baily, 
Philadelphia, for Kansas Refugees,” and 
should also have upon it the name of the 
donor or shipper, in order that its receipt 
may be properly acknowledged. Shipping 
receipts should be mailed with each ship- 
ment, JosHua L. Batty, 


210 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Third mo. 30th, 1880. 


a 


From the Public Ledger. 
AN AMERICAN'S TRUST. 


Millionaires have died and trustees have 
worked for them, but seldom with such admi~ 
rable showing as the reports give of the Pea- 
body Donation Fund in London. Never be- 
fore, that we can recall, has the beneficent gift 
of a single private donor been made to reach 
go many persons to their direct advantage: 
and this gift provides also for the constant 
extension of its benefits to additional numbers 
a3 the years goon. The late George Peabody 
was so much of an American that he longed 
to put the working people of London, the city 
in which he had made his fortune, in posses- 
sion of the sort of comfort American workpeo- 
ple can have in their own homes in cities like 
Philadelphia, and in towns like those of New 
England and the West. He gave large sums 
of money to accomplish this purpose. But 
such a system of small houses as our city pos- 
sesses not being possible in the densely built 
and compact territory of London streets—the 
Peabody buildings are constructed on a large 
scale as apartment houses. These have every 
requirement for comfort and neatness that 
modern house building can devise. In eleven 
districts of London the buildings are in full 
occupation, at a rental which is cheap, even 
from a Philadelphia point of view. Six other 
plots, in as many districts, covering an area 
of over nine acres, have been obtained by the 
trustees for building purposes this year. The 
gift of Mr. Peabody for the benefit of the ar- 
tisans and laboring poor of London amounted 
in the aggregate, between the years 1862 
and 1873, to a half million pounds sterling 
($2,500,000). It was made in three parts; 








the first in 1862 was a gift of £150,000; the 


second in 1866, £100,000; the third in 1873, 
£150,000. The rents and interest received 
since amount to £223,917 5s. 4d., making a 
total of £723,917 53. 4. ($3,619,586) up to 


lst January, 1880. Of this sum, £549,984 
14s, 3d. ($2,749,923) have been spent in buil- 


dings, etc., and the trustees have in hand 
£173,932 11s. 1d. ($869,663). 


It will be observed that the object of the 
Peabody donation fund was not charity in the 
sense of giting people free lodgings, but in 
providing good, comfortable, wholesome hou- 
ses at low rents for the ariisans aud laborers 
of London. They get these now for no high- 
er rental than they were obliged to pay for 
wretched rooms in crowded and unwholesome 
tenements. In place of the leaky roofs, the 
dark kennels, close quarters of a confined 
court or alley, such as Dickens showed in 
“Tom-All Alone’s,” the Peabody buildings 
offer from one to four rooms to occupants, 
most conveniently and comfortably construc- 
ted, in open situations, at an average rent for 
each room of 1s. 104d., or 48 cents per week. 
The rents in all cases include the free use of 
water, bath rooms, laundries and sculleries. 
Exclusive of these conveniences there are 
5,170 rooms now in occupancy, which com- 
price 2,355 separate dwellings. 

Nearly ten thousand people—precisely 
speaking, nine thousand nine hundred and 
five persons-are thus given decent homes. 
Ten thousand people make up a goodly sized 
town, equal to the population of some State 
capitals. And this town full of people, it 
must be remembered, are enabled to live in 
comfort far beyond what their means could 
procure elsewhere in London. For the build- 
ings are really occupied by the class of per- 
sons who it was designed sbould make use of 
them; the average earnings of each head of 
a family residing there being £1 3s. 10d., or 
$5.95. It is to be noted that the death rate 
in these buildings is but 20.09 per thousand, 
which is about three-and-a-quarter per cent. 
in the thousand below the average death rate 
of London. This decreased rate is likely to 
get still less as families are born and grow up 
in wholesome surroundings. Thus has one 
man planted a benefaction in the heart of the 
huge capital that is sure, before long, to make 
an exhibit of what good homes do for health 
and good morals, over the wretched condition 
of others of the London hard-working poor. 
The conveniences for household and personal 
cleanliness, for washing clothes and for bath- 
ing, the decencies of the house-keeping ar- 
rangements alike for all the rooms, must have 
their decided influences on the self respect 
and moral standing of the Peabody tenants. 
It is not so easy to be either cleanly or good 
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tempered in the foul and crowded tenement 
house; and any city that can transport ten 
thousand tenants from such quarters into airy 
and decest homes, at the same cost to the tenant, 
ought to show a marked improvement in both 
disease and disorderly lists. 

But the Peabody Fund is destined not only 
to perpetuate but to increase and extend its 
benefits. The income and remaining fund are 
reinvested in other such buildings. The Trus- 
tees have made arrangements, by their new 
purchases to provide accommédations for 
about 10,000 more tenants. Their purchases 
of six plots of ground were completed 
last summer, at a cost of £100,000, half 
a million of dollars. The buildings to be 
erected will cost £360,000, or one million 
and eighty thousand dollars, To facilitate 
this a loan has been obtained from the British 
Government of three hundred thousand 
pounds, at 34 per cent., receivable at the con- 
venience of the Trustees within three years, 
and repayable at their convenience within fif- 
teen years. The loan will probably be repaid 
much within this time from the income of the 
of the rents, and when thia is done the inves- 
ted capital will be five million of dollars. 

The Trustees of the Fund, who have con- 
ducted its affairs to such prosperous result, 
are Lord Derby, the United States Minister, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Curtis M. Lamp 
son, Sir Charles Reed, J. S. Morgan, Exq., 
and G. C. Lampson, Esq. During Mr. 
Welsh’s residence as Minister he devoted 
much time and interest to the business and 
negotiations of the Peabody Trust. It weea 
happy idea to make the American Minister 
a co trustee and bring to the great world of 
London work-pe»ple the cooperation of 
Peabody's countrymen. The great distin- 
guishing feature of this admirably adminis- 
tered donation is that it is not a paupering 
charity. It pays as an investment a sufficient 
income, and its tenants have the self-respect 
of knowing that they pay for their decent 
homes. That is the modern—and best—idea 
of all benevolence, to help people by their 
own efforts to better themselves. 





THE 8ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 

Tne opening of the tunnel under the St. 
Gothard Mountain in Switzerland is the com- 
pletion of one of the greatest of the great 
engineering feats of the age. The work was 
began in 1872, with a subvention of 80,000,- 
000 francs from Italy, 20,000,000 from Ger- 
many and 20,000,000 from Switzerland. By 
contract, it was to be opened for travel in 
eight years from the time of commencement, 


and by next Ninth month, when the specified 
time expires, it will probably be ready for 
the passage of trains.—Eps. 


Says the Tribune: “Of the commercial im- 
portance of the new route an idea can be 
formed from the fact that the twenty-six 
millions of people inhabiting Italy and the 
two anda half millions inhabiting Switzer- 
land now communicate with each other only 
by wagon roads over the Alps, while the 
traffic between Germany and Italy must 
make a wide detour to the east or the west. 
The St. Gothard line will undoubtedly give 
a powerful impulse to the reciprocal trade of 
the three countries most closely interested in 
its construction. It will also compete with 
the Mont Cenis route for the traffic between 
Italy and Holland, Belgium and England. 
Perhaps the tunnel may not pay interest on 
the vast sum it has cost; perhaps the sub- 
sidies given by the three governments which 
supported the undertaking must be treated as 
lost capital, as some of the German papers 
begin to apprehend; but in any case the 
value of the work to the commerce and civil- 
ization of Europe will be almost incalculable. 

“Its completion within the time specified 
in advance shows how accurate the science of 
engineering has become. When Captain 
Eads aaid, the other day, that the only limit 
to the possibilities of the engineer’s profession 
lay almost wholly in the cost of the works he 
proposes to execute, he was not guilty of 
boasting. The St. Gothard tunnel is the 
latest, and, perhaps, the most conspicuous 
evidence of the truth of this claim. With 
time aud money nothing within the field of 
his art is impossible to the modern engineer. 
When the constructor of the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel offered to pierce Mount St. Gothard io 
eleven years, Louis Favre said he would do 
it in eight, and for 15,000,000 of francs less 
than the bid of his rival. Seyen months be- 
fore the eight years are completed the two 
openiags are connected in the centre of the 
mountain. Thirteen years had been con- 
sumed in boring the Mont Cenis tunnel, al- 
though its leagth is only eight miles, while 
that of the St. Gothard tunnel is nine and a 
half. The difierence in time mainly repre- 
sents the progress made in the science and 
machinery of tunnel construction; but some 
allowance must be made for the remarkable 
energy of the Geneva engineer. When Favre 
began operations at St. Gothard he was a 
lively, companionable man of joyous tem- 

erament, with jet-black hair and beard. 
The unforeseen difficulties of the work, the 
unlooked-for hardness of the rock in the 
mountain, and the financial embarrassments 
of the undertaking soon whitened his hair 
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and changed him into an absorbed and care- 
worn man. The tuunel was his executioner. 
He met his death within its gloomy depths. 
Fate denied him the triumph of witnessing 
the success of his work. His workmen 
wanted to cut for him a tomb in the heart of 
the mountain, and thus give him a monu- 
ment mightier than the Pyramids of the 
Pharaohs, but their request was denied by 
Favre’s relatives.” 


motives. And to the Corinthians, he says: 
“Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 

The Gospel ideal of life is that all work is 
to be work for Christ. It is not honest, world- 
ly business that makes men unspiritual, but 
the lack of Christian motives. What we 
need, then, to become Jess worldly, is, not to 
neglect our worldly business, however hum- 
ble it may be, but to make it a means of 
grace by bringing to it the feeling that, in 
doing it faithfully, we are doing God’s will 
and promoting His glory. Dr. Arnold says: 
“ We need not so much an increase of relig- 
ious books, as more books about common 
subjects, written in a Christian spirit.” So we 
need to have more religion in common, secular 
life, to have the Christian spirit and motives 
in all our temporal affairs. 

“Get men to make much of their work by 
seeing in it a means to nobler gains than dol- 
lars and cents, and the battle is won. They 
will become simpler and happier and less 
worldly; they will have found something 
worth working for. They will have discovered 
that their daily life takes hold on the unseen 
and eternal; that their common strivings 
lead up to the highest good,” and that the 
characters they are forming by discharging 
their worldly duties with Christian fidelity 
will fit them to shine as stars in the firma- 
rae of God forever and ever.— The Metho- 

ist, 
































THE CURE FOR WORLDLINESS. 


The cure for worldliness is not to be found 
in exclusive devotion to what are recognized 
as religious acts and exercises. It is not in 
doing less worldly business, but in doing all 
to the glory of God. One of the most spirit- 
ually-minded men we know is one whose 
business transactions involve millions. Chris- 
tian biography is enriched with the lives of 
several men of eminent piety, who were pre- 
eminently successful in business pursuits. 
Such cases may be rare, but they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to prove that success in the 
world’s work need not be purchased at the ex- 
pense of the soul. 

The old notion of the ascetics that spiritu- 
ality requires.a life of introspection and of 
monkish geclusion from the world is as irra- 
tional and unscriptural as it is unnatural. 
“T pray not,” said Christ, “ that thou should- 
est take them out of the world but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil that is in 
the world.” The piety of the recluse is not 
a desirable type. It needs contact with the 
world to make men of strong spiritual fibre. 
God has put us into the world to make it and 
ourselves better by the conquest of its difficul- 
ties and temptations. 

We cannot make men unworl.ily by crying 
down their daily work as of no spiritual im- 
portance and contrastiog it with “religious ” 
duties. What they need is the presence of 
Christian motives, to act in everything for 
the glory of God, and whatever they do, “do 
it heartily as unto the Lord.” Under the 
inspiration of this motive, a man may be just 
as religious in managing a railroad, in plant- 
ing crops, or in making brooms, as in preach- 
ing and praying. Indeed, all honest work 
done with Christian motives is a sort of pray- 
er, and is an essential means of grace. 

Men are apt to think that the stimulus of 
noble motives belongs exclusively to the 
favored few who are engaged in the higher 
callings of life, and that those engaged in 
trade, or who live by manual labor, cannot 
have such inspirations to duty. But in his 
admonitions to servants, the apostle teaches 
that even the menial service of a slave may 
be, and should be, done with the most exalted 





From the Waltham Free Press. 
THE CHILDREN OF POVERTY. 


It has been said that the children of the 
very poor never laugh. This is not strictly 
true, but it is certain they often have a pre- 
maturely old and careworn look, as if they 
shared their parents’ anxiety to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

A teacher, once walking threugh an ob- 
ecure street, saw one of her little scholars sit- 
ting on a door-step, crying bitterly. She in- 
quired the reason, and the child said: “I 
have got a little new brother, and I don’t 
know what we shall do now, for father could 
hardly get enough for eo many of us to eat 
before.” 

“ Oh, well,” said the kind Jady, “God never 
sends a mouth into the world without sending 
food to put in it.” 

“T know it,” said the boy, “ but He sends 
all the mouths to our house, and all the food 
somewhere else.” 

And yet the sons of such poor parents, 
if they have ambition and energy, often 
make their mark in the world, when rich 
men’s sons fail utterly. They early see the 
possibilities: of life, and make the most of 
their opportunities. They cannot rest upon 
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their oars, as the rich, who have always 
had smooth sailing. They must work inces- 
santly and surmount great obstacles. 

The history of the world is full of exam- 
ples of those who have risen to eminence 
through great difficulties, and goaded on 
by poverty. 

Benjamin Franklin was once so poor that 
the clothes he wore and a few coins in his 
pocket constituted his earthly all, but he 
was rich in elevated aims and persevering 
activity. 

After a few years of unwearied labor, he 
endowed institutions of learning, controlled 
the lightning, and took his seat among the 
sages of the Old World. 

Elias Howe, the inventor of the sewing 
machine, had to struggle with poverty and 
mauy discouragements, but persevered to 
the end. 

Edison, whose name has just been rung 
round the world, was also poor in his youth. 

Yet to all these men poverty proved a 
blessing, for it stimulated them to make 
great exertions. 

Many others might be mentioned, whose 
names will go down through the centuries, 
who have achieved greatness through their 
own unwearied efforts, and by reason of 
the instruction and discipline of their youth. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PENITENT SOUL. 


“T will arise and go to my Father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son; make me as one 
of thy hired servants.” 

Dear Lord, I have been straying 
Far, far away from Thee ; 

But now I am returning. 
Thy face afar I see. 


Thou, though so pure and holy, 
Doth all my weakness kuow ; 
Thy grace is all-sufficient. 
Wilt Thou that grace bestow? 


The tempter lured me onward, 
Around me threw his net; 
Thy house I still remembered, 
And Thee could not forget. 


He gave to me the demons 
Of dark revenge and hate; 
But let me now approach Thee, 
And with Thy servants wait. 


Upon the husks he fed me, 
Not Thy sustaining food ; 

Through darksome ways he led me, 
Where nought was pure and good. 


I hunger for Thy blessing, 
Thy bread I crave once more ; 
Oh let me know the gladness 
I knew in days of yore! 


No joy, save in Thy preserice, 
I ever yet have known; 
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Thy voice, e’en when rebuking, 
Held sweetness in its tone. 


Thou art meeting me, my Fatker, 
Thy pardoning smile 1 see; 
And I will never wander, 
No, never more from Thee. 


N. L. 8S. 


THE INWARD WORD. 


Oh, Love Divine! Whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from Thee! 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by Thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, Thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor ereed, Thou know’st, 
Wide as our need Thy favors fall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of al!. 


Oh, Beauty! old yet ever new,* 
Eternal Voice, and Inward Word, 
The Logos of the Greek and Jew, 
The old sphere music which the Samian heard! 


Truth, whieh the sage and prophet saw, 
Long sought without but found within, 
The Law of Love beyond all law, 
The Life o’erflowing mortal death and sin! 


Shine on us with the light which glowed 
Upon the trance-bound shepherd’s way, 
Who saw the darkness overflowed 
And drowned by tides of everlasting Day.} 


Shine, light of God! make broad thy scope 

To all who sin and suffer; more 

And better than we dare to hope, 

With Heaven’s compassion make our longings poor. 
J. G. Wuittier. 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


All the regular meetings of the academy 
for the past month have been unusually in- 
teresting. At the one held Third month 2d 
Dr. Leidy made remarks upon two or three 
matters of scientific interest. He called at- 
tention to a specimen of dytiscus, a water 
beetle, which he had found among the peb- 
bles in front of Belmont Mansion on Febru- 
ary 22. These insects fly only at night, and 
he supposed that the specimen captured had 
keen led by the presence of the pebbles to 
alight. Westwood states that these beetles 
frequently mistake the glass of greenhouses, 
over which they pass, for water. Remarks 
were also made upon some species of crusta- 
ceans and mollusks recently collected at At- 
lantic City. 

*“Too late I loved Thee! O Beauty of ancient days, yet 
ever new! And lo! Thou wert within, and I abroad search- 
ing for Thee. Thou wert with me, but I was not with 
Thee.”—Augustine’s Soliloquy. 

¢ “And I saw that there was an Ocean of Darkness and 
Death: but an infinite Ocean of Light and Love flowed over 


the Ocean of Darkness. And in that I saw the Infinite Lov 
of God.”— George Fox's Journal, 


e. 
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Dr. Leidy then exhibited a thread worm, 
twenty-six inches long, which he had received 
for examination from Dr. Woodward, of the 
Army Medical Museum. The specimen had 
been sent to Washington by Dr. C. L. Gar- 
nett, of Buffalo, Putnam county, West Vir- 
ginia, accompanied by a statement that it had 
been parasitic in the kidneys of a man who 
had consulted him professionally. The worm, 
preserved in alcohol, is much coiled, of a clay 
color and opaque, or only feebly translucent, 
especially at the head end. If it be really a 
human parasite, it appeara to differ from all 
those heretofore described. The worm is of 

exceeding simple character, and is clearly 
‘neither a gordius noramermis. Though ap- 
parently more nearly allied to filaria, a more 
intimate knowledge of its structure may 
prove it to be different. For the present, 
however, he proposed to distinguish it with 
the name filaria restiformis. 

In continuation, Dr. Leidy spoke of the 
development and distribution of parasites, 
dwelling particularly on the fact that the 
larval or immature forms of these creatures 
are found in other animals than those in 
which they afterward reach their full devel- 
opment. Jt was well known that the germ 
of the tape worm is found in pork and other 
kinds of flesh used as food by man. The first 
stages of the filaria medinevsis, a form allied 
somewhat to the one atove described, and 

, which infests the people of many of the ori- 
ental nations, are passed in the mineste crus- 
tacean, the cyclops, found in myriads in stag- 
nant water. The host is swallowed with the 
water, and the parasite thus reaches its per- 
manent resting place, where its further devel. 
opement progresses. 

Tke committee appointed on the 10th of 
Tenth month, 1876, at the request of the 
Centennial Commiesion, to examine and re- 
port upon the subject of the introduction of 
insects and plants through the medium of the 
foreign exhibits, presented the results of the 
botanical examination of the grounds. They 
had delayed reporting on the plants until now 
in the belief that some solitary plants might 

_ be overlooked, which, producing seed and in- 
creasing in following seasors, might be then 
discovered by their greater numbers. Only 
thirteen species new to the Park have been 
found, and these only in isolated specimens, 
showing no disposition whatever to spread 
and remain with us. §o far, therefore, as the 
object of the committee’s appointment is con- 
cerned, it may be said in effect that no plant 
has been introduced to our knowledge by the 
agency of the exhibition. The plants enu- 
merated in the report were collected by Mr. 
Isaac Burk, whose familiarity with the botany 
of Fairmount Park rendered him peculiarly 
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fitted to detect any new introductions. Some 
few of the plants are from the western por- 
tion of our own country, others from Europe, 
and a few from Japan. 

At the meeting held on the evening of the 
9th Dr. Isaac Coates exhibited a collection 
of ancient pottery obtained from the graves 
of the incas of Peru. The pieces, which are 
from three to six hundred years old, were all 
vessels for holding liquids, and were consid- 
ered sacred objects or minor gods. They illus- 
trate in a curious manner the morality, or 
rather the immortality, of the ancient Peru- 
vians, resembling in many respects some of 
the objecis in that portion of the Pompeian 
Museum to which the general public is not 
admitted. 

Dr. Coates also called attention to a num- 
ber of photographs of the scenery and people 
of Peru, and in conclusion made some inter- 
esting remarks on the architecture of the ab- 
origines of that country, and their skill in 
hewing and placing huge blocks of stone, 
which were sometimes quarried a hundred 
miles or more away from the structures of 
which they form a part. 

Dr. Leidy commented on the evidence of 
the unity of races furnished by the huge 
cyclopean structures found in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the world. 

John A. Ryder described two species of 
minute myriapods recently found by him in 


Fairmount Park, one of which, strange to 
say, is specifically identical with a form found 


in the vicinity of Paris. The other closely 
resembles one described from the neighbor- 
hood of London, but differs from it sufficient- 
ly to warrant the belief that it is a distinct 
species, to which the name scolopendrella 
was given. 

At the meeting on the 16th the same gen- 
tleman described another little myriapod, 
which he had recently found for the first time 
in Fairmount Park, thus adding another spe- 
cies to the fauna of that locality of which he 
gave a description. He also described a 
curious organism, allied to the sponges, which 
was found attached to an oyster, said to have 
come from the Chesapeake Bay. 

Among the additions to the Museum was a 
collection of forty-five species of crinoids or 
fossil sea-lillies from the limestone of Burling- 
ton, Iowa. Ninety-nine species of shells 
from California and preparations of the lin- 
gual dentition of thirty-seven species of mol- 
lusks were presented by Joseph Jeanes, 

Another collection of the exquisite glass 
models of radiate animals has also been added 
to the museum, presented by Anna T. Jeanes, 
to whom the Academy was indebted for a 
former collection. 
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CEREBRATION DURING SLEEP. 


A well known and esteemed Edinburgh 
advocate, now dead, used sometimes to relate 
the following: While at school, one of the 
studies in which he was most successful was 
mathematics. During the iast sessiovs of his 
school life he was trying hard for one of the 
mathematical prizes. Another youth and 
himself were running a neck-and-neck race 
for the coveted honor. On regular recurring 
days, the boys in the claes were set problems 
to work in a given time. Each of the rivals 
had done all the exercises correctly up till 
almost the end of the term. At length our 
boy was fairly baffled by one problen—the 
last that was required to be done. By no 
amount of labor and pains could he succeed 
in solving it. On the evening before the day 
on which the exercises were to be given, he 
had puzzled at the obdurate problem till late 
in the night. At last, still completely baf- 
fied, and mentally and bodily wearied by his 
long work, he gave way, boy-like, to a flxod 
of tears of vexation and mortification, and in 
this state went to bed. Duriog the night, he 
dreamed that he was again engaged in solv- 
ing the problem, and that he worked it out 
rapidly and easily to what he felt sure was 
the correct result. Then a deep and dream- 
less slumber succeeded, which lasted till morn- 
ing. When the boy rose, instead of there 
remairing to him only a confused recollection 
of having dreamed about working at the 
problem, he sat down, and there and then 
solved the exercise without the slightest dit- 
ficulty. The sequel to the story was, I think, 
that the two boys were bracketed equal, and 
that each therefore received a prize.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 





A Brave Repty.— At a large dinner 
party, where there were present distinguished 
foreign and American statesmen, Schuyler 
Colfax, then Vice-President of the United 
States, declined to take wine, whereupon a 
Senator, who had already taken too much, 
exclaimed, sneeringly, “Cuolfax dare not 
drink.” “ You are right,’ he answered, “ I 
dare not.” 


ITEMS. 


Tue Hudson Bay Company has shipped two and a 
half tons of pemmican to Wasbington, for the use of 
the Howgate expedition to the North Pole. 


Tue Centennial Anniversary of the incorporation 
of the American Philosophical Society was cele- 
brated in Philadelphia on the 15th of last month. 

WHILE men were digging a well near Birmingham, 
Alabama, last week, they struck a vein of petroleuw, 
which is flowing at the rate of ten barrels per day. 

GeERMANIZING SwITZERLAND.—1,568 Germans and 
732 French were naturalized in Switzerland last 


‘Tyear. The German emigration into the Swiss Re- 


public is steadily increasing. 


On THE morning of the 27th ult., the U. S. ship 
Constellation, detailed to carry the donations of food 
for the sufferers in Ireland, went to sea, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather and a partial fog. 


Ocr Consul at Christiana writes to the State 
Department that the prohibition of the importation 
of American potatoes into Norway has been con- 
tinued until the end of the year 1885. The object is 
to keep out the potato bug. 


Tue United States Circuit Court at San Francisco 
has decided that the law of California forbidding 
the employment of Chinese by corporations is un- 
constitutional. The matter will probably be appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Junge Christian, of the Hastings Court, at Rich- 
mond, Va., has ordered colored men to be placed on 
the jury list for the next term of his court. This 
will be the first representation of colored men on 
any jury in Richmond, outside of a Federal Court. 


Tue importations of wheat from the United States 
received at Antwerp are increasing largely. Last 
year eight American vessels arrived at Antwerp 
with cargoes of wheat—seven from San Francisco 
and one from Philadelphia. The bulk of the wheat 
is shipped in foreign vessels. There is an increasing 
demand for American pork and lard. 


New FEATURES IN ImmicRarion.—Reports from 
Dithmar, Germany, state that a number of small 
real estate owners have decided to emigrate to 
America “on trial.” Instead of selling their estates 
they will rent them, and move to the United States 
to see how they can prosper, and eventually will put 
their German estates in the market or return to 
them. 


Fourteen thousand clergymen of the Church of + 


England have united in a memorial to their bishops, 
asking them to support earnestly measures for the 
further restriction of the trade in intoxicating li- 
quors. They are convinced, they say, that the con- 
dition of the people “can never be greatly improved, 
whether intellectually, physically or religiously, so 
long as intemperance extensively prevails among 
them, and that intemperance will prevail so long as 
temptations to it abound on every side.” 

THERE are twenty-nine journals in the United 
States conducted by colored men. Of these, as in 
newspapers generally, various degrees of talent are 
employed; yet all are respectable and some influen- 
tial. The South very naturally possesses the most 
—twenty-two. In Washington there are two, New 
York two, and Pennsylvania, California and Kansas 
one each. This brief resume of facts will be news 
to many who are apt to undervalue the general 
qualifications of the colored race.—Del. Co. Repub- 
lican. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting Fourth-day evening, 7th instant, 
at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce st. Full attendance 
desired. J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





The Circular Meeting at Frankford (cormer of 
Unity and Waln sts.) takes place to-morrow, at 3 
P.M. The Fifth and Sixth Street cars now carry 
passengers full extent of road for ten cents, and 
from Columbia avenue out for six cents. The Sec- 
ond and Third Street cars have reduced fares cor- 
respondingly. 











